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/ Journal of a Tour around Hawaii, the largest of the Sandwich 
Islands. By a Deputation from the Mission on those Islands. 
Boston. 1825. 12mo. pp. 264. 


Tue islands scattered over that immense portion of the earth’s 
surface, stretching away from the south and east of Asia, south- 
ward and eastward to the western coast of this continent, afford 
several subjects of inquiry peculiar to themselves, and, in our 
view, quite as interesting as the antiquities and ruins of the East. 
Without intending to detract at all from the value of the re- 
searches of the numerous and respectable antiquaries of the 
present day, or to question the practical bearing of their dis- 
coveries upon the condition and prospects of mankind, we have 
sometimes been so unclassical as to admit the belief, that public 
and private munificence are as well bestowed upon those who 
go forth to explore and civilize these hitherto waste regions of 
the earth, as upon those, who spend their more sentimental lives 
over the sites of ancient cities. And we think, that he, whose 
efforts have directly contributed to improve the condition of any 
of these portions of the human race, now living, and transmitting 
their customs and institutions, whether good or evil, to their 
posterity, may safely reflect, that he has laboured to as good 
purpose, as if he had now and then turned up a curly-eared vase 
from the ruins of Herculaneum, or unrolled a fragment of a 
chapter of some work, whose name and whose author are now 
with those beyond the flood. ‘There has been much vagueness 
in all the descriptions, with which the civilized world has yet 
been favoured, of this part of the earth. Indeed, no one portion 
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of it seems to have been explored witht much minuteness or 
accuracy, if we except a few commercial places on the Sunday 
Isles, the British possessions on the eastern coast of New Holland, 
and the few places where the missionary enterprise of the present 
day has been able to make a permanent stand, and to gain upon 
the barbarism of the natives. One copious source of confusion 
in this part of geography, has been the want of a uniform classi- 
fication of the different clusters of islands. Some geographers 
have described a few of them in connexion with the continents 
to which they happened to be adjacent, and have treated of the 
remainder separately, and without any particular order or arrange- 
ment. Others have allowed some small islands to attach them- 
selves to the eastern continent, and have divided the remainder 
into two great classes, “ Australasia” and “ Polynesia.” This 
arrangement has generally been followed, till recently M. Malte- 
Brun, who seems to have collected in his system of geography 
all that was known of every part of the earth at the time he 
made his publication, has introduced a new classification, which 
we hope, for perspicuity’s sake, will be adopted hereafter by all. 
He classes all the islands which other geographers have described 
in connexion with Asia, as well as those denominated “ Austral- 
asia” and “ Polynesia,” together, making of them a distinct 
fitth division of the earth, under the name of “ Oceanica.” So 
that, according to him, the earth is geographically divided into 
Europe, Asia, Africa, America, and Oceanica. He gives his 
reasons for this arrangement of the islands, which are principally 
derived from certain traits in the physiognomy of this part of the 
earth’s surface, from the races which inhabit it, and from the 
similar languages which prevail over almost the whole. This 
vast region is again subdivided into three parts; Ist. Northwest 
Oceanica, embracing the islands situated between the Indian Sea, 
the Chinese Sea, and the Ocean as far as the 132d meridian east 
from London; 2d. Central Oceanica, embracing New Holland 
and the islands ranged round it, viz. New Guinea, New Britain, 
New Ireland, Solomon’s Islands, Louisiada, ‘Terra del Spirite 
Santo, New Caledonia, New Zealand, and Van Dieman’s Land; 
3d. Eastern Oceanica, embracing the numerous small groups 
scattered over the Pacific Ocean, from the Marias to Easter 
Island and Hawaii. 
The races of human beings who inhabit Oceanica seem to be 
referrible to two stocks, totally distinct in physiognomy and lan- 
uage; the Malays, or Yellow Oceanians, and the Oceanian 
ently In a few instances, they are found together upon the 
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same islands; but generally they are separate, each possessing 
its own territory to the exclusion of the other. The Negro 
race possesses New Holland and all the circumjacent islands in- 
cluded under the division of Central Oceanica, with the excep- 
tion of New Zealand; and the Malays occupy the other two 
subdivisions, denominated above Northwestern and Eastern 
Oceanica. ‘There must necessarily be differences in many re- 
spects among the inhabitants of so vast a territory as that occu- 
pied by the Malay race; seeing that it spreads from Sumatra 
eastward to Easter Island, a distance of almost half a circum- 
ference of the earth, and from New Zealand northward to 
Hawaii, a distance of about seventy degrees of latitude. But, 
admitting these lesser differences to exist among the different 
tribes, there are still resemblances in their physiognomy, their 
languages, their government and laws, their ceremonial ‘dances 
and songs, and their division into casts, which justify their being 
referred, without a perversion of terms, to one and the same 
stock. 

Several theories have been started to account for this wide 
dispersion of what must be considered the Malay race. But 
we do not know that the world is much the wiser for any of 
them, except so far as their advocates have been more zealous 
in the collection of facts in support of them. Some have been 
at pains to account for the peopling of the Polynesian islands 
in the first instance, and have rested satisfied on coming to 
the supposition, that these islands are the fragments of a vast 
continent, the remainder of which has, for some sufficient cause, 
dropped below the surface of the waters. Others have supposed 
that the inhabitants of these islands originally came from Africa 
or Asia; but the want of a similarity in their physiognomy, and 
the wrong direction of the usual winds in that quarter, seem to 
be facts much at variance with this theory. Others, again, have 
conjectured that the race came originally from this continent, 
and floated westward at different times, from island to island, half 

round the earth; but no traces of a similarity of the languages 
of the islanders and any race found on this continent, have yet 
been discovered. Malte-Brun thinks that the language, customs, 
and institutions of the Malay race, now so widely dispersed, must 
have been formed “in the bosom of an ancient empire, a powerful 
nation, and one which cultivated maritime habits, but which has 
since fallen from its eminence, and been frittered down into 
detached local communities, unknown to each other;” and that 
the seat of this empire was Java. He also fixes the epoch of its 
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existence somewhere between the fourth and tenth centuries of 
the Christian era, and goes so far as to state the times at which 
the dispersion took place, and its causes. 

We have no inclination to enlarge upon the probabilities of 
the truth of any of these theories; and it would, moreover, be 
obviously impossible for us within any space which we can appro- 
priate for the purpose, to enter in detail upon the various inter- 
esting topics suggested by the history, present condition, and 
prospects of the inhabitants of the numerous islands in the Pacific 
Ocean. We must therefore at once narrow the sphere of 
our remarks to the condition of a few of the islands in Eastern 
Oceanica, or what has usually been denominated Polynesia. 
Till within a very few years the civilized world has known 
about as little of these islands as they have of the moon. And 
good reasons for it. It is not long since commercial enterprise 
opened a trade with the Northwest Coast of America. Previously 
to this, the productions of the islands adjacent were too little 
known to attract any attention on their own account, and, con- 
sequently, no vessels touched at them, except those traversing 
the ocean on voyages of discovery. Moreover, the fate of the 
most successful explorer of these regions did not probably in 
crease the intrepidity of his successors. ‘They generally bapt 
themselves pretty close to the decks of their own vessels, and 
made most of their discoveries through their spy-glasses,—not 
very good instruments, we are persuaded, to study geography or 
human character with. They observed a little, guessed a good 
deal, and, in the absence of more authentic facts, made up large 
and quite interesting books. But there was a vagueness about 
all their accounts of the numbers of the inhabitants on different 
islands, and of their manners and customs, which plainly showed, 
that they were not founded on accurate observation. And the 
accounts, moreover, of each successive discoverer, differed so 
widely from all who had preceded him, as to bring doubt upon 
the whole, and destroy in a great degree the public interest and 
sympathy in this degraded class of the human race. 

But within the last five and twenty or thirty years, perhaps 
we should say a much shorter period, the intelligence from these 
islands has assumed a more distinct and authentic form. The 
intercourse between the Northwest Coast and China, growing 
out of the fur-trade, and carried on principally by enterprising 
merchants of Salem, of this city, and New York, has occasioned 

many visits to different islands, and each one has added some- 
thing to our knowledge of the true character of the inhabi- 
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tants. But for almost all we know of the present condition of 
these islands, we are indebted to the English and American 
missionaries. ‘They have for many years been established on 
some of the islands, and have therefore enjoyed peculiar oppor- 
tunities for observation, and for becoming thoroughly acquainted 
with the whole subject. They have explored the different 
islands with greater minuteness, and have examined the institu- 
tions peculiar to them with more care than has been done by 
any others. And we are persuaded from their accounts, as well 
as from all other accounts which we can gather, that moral and 
political changes have been going on, principally by their agency, 
upon which neither the philosopher, the philanthropist, nor the 
Christian can look with indifference. 

The principal and most successful missionary establishments 
are on the Society Islands and the Sandwich Islands. The 
former was made by the London Missionary Society in 1797 ; 
and the latter by the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions, in 1820. ‘The effect produced by the English 
missionaries upon the inhabitants of the Society Islands, for the 
first fifteen years, was very inconsiderable; so inconsiderable, 
indeed, that the missionaries themselves began to despair, and 
their patrons to hesitate in the prosecution of their benevolent 
designs. But about ten years ago, some impression was appa- 
rently made, and since that time their labours have almost wholly 
transformed the moral and political character of these islands, 
and promise the happiest results to the other islands in the same 
seas. ‘The want of greater success in the early efforts of the 
missionaries seems mainly to be attributable to two causes; one 
growing out of a mistake in the points to which they gave their 
first and almost undivided attention; and the other, probably, 
unavoidable from the nature of the undertaking. They attempted 
to christianize the savages by efforts too direct; without suffi- 
cient attention to the preliminary steps of enlightening and civil- 
izing them. And, secondly, the want of a common language, or 
an organ of communication between the missionaries and the 
natives, presented obstacles to their success, which could not 
be suddenly removed. ‘The natives would not learn the lan- 

age of their teachers, and the teachers could not, at once, 
learn that of the natives. No progress of course could be 
made till this difficulty could be surmounted. And this was no 
easy matter. It was a more difficult and laborious task than 
might at first be imagined to reduce the language of a tribe of 
savages, which had never been written, to a clear and consistent 
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form ; to catch the sounds of words uttered without much dis- 
tinctness of articulation, and with no great uniformity of pronun- 
ciation, and express them accurately with characters, which had 
never before been used in such combinations. But this object 
has been in some good degree attained. A grammar of the 
language was published by the missionaries m 1823. And 
several books have since been printed on the islands, and circu- 
lated among the natives; so that the same difficulty cannot occur 
again in the same degree, even if the task of civilization should 
be undertaken by new and inexperienced men; seeing that they 
would have the advantage of printed books to aid them in the 
acquisition of the language. 

We have stated in another part of this article, on the authority 
of M. Malte-Brun, and those from whom he derived his facts, 
that essentially the same language prevails over the greater part 
of Eastern as well as Northwestern Oceanica. This statement 
derives confirmation from the introductory remarks prefixed to 
the grammar printed by the English missionaries at the Society 
Islands, although a few exceptions to the rule are there made as 
to particular islands. ‘The principal dialects are stated to be the 
Hawaiian, or that of the Sandwich Islands; the Marquesan ; 
that of New Zealand ; the Tongatabuan, or that of the I riendly 
Islands; and the Tahitian. Of all of these dialects, we believe 
grammars have now been published. ‘The other dialects, so 
far as they are known, bear more or less resemblance, some to 
one and some to another of those above named;. and even those 
which differ most from each other are so analogous, that a per- 
son who understands one of them will find but little difficulty in 
making himself understood by natives who speak the others. 
The tendency of the intercourse which is now kept up by visits 
and correspondence between the nat.ves of the different clusters 
of islands undoubtedly will be to render the dialects still more 
similar to each other. 

Since the establishment of a printing-press on the Society 
Islands, it is said by missionaries, that more than half of the 
whole population, which is estimated now to amount to no more 
than twenty thousand, have learned to read intelligibly, and. that 
many have acquired the art of writing their language, and some 
have made good progress in arithmetic. Three thousand 
children and adults are found in the schools, many of which are 
now taught by natives ; and we have seen in a late English publi- 
cation an account of the building of a cotton factory at Eimeo, 
and the organization of an Auxiliary Missionary Society among 
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the natives, which promised to be efficient in difiusmg knowledge 
among the ‘neighbouring clusters of islands. ‘The condition of the 
Society Islanders has without doubt undergone a most salutary 
change. ‘lheir devastating wars, their human sacrifices, and 
their brutal customs, so shocking to humanity that we eannot 
even describe them, and which at one period threatened the 
extinction of the race, have been abolished, and the arts of 
peace, and many of the happy institutions of civilized life have 
been introduced, and have taken root among them. 

The American missionaries at the Sandwich Islands have 
been hardly less successful. They arrived at the islands in 
April, 1820; and, although the progress was inconsiderable at 
first, while the were setiling the orthography of the language, 
they have since produced a very obvious and happy effect upon 
the condition of the inhabitants. In 1822, they were jomed by 
the Rev. William Ellis, an English missionary, who had passed 
several years at the Society Islands. This gentleman seems to 
have been very efficient, and to have made himself eminently 
useful to the American missionaries, on account of the intimate 
knowledge he had acquired of the native character and lan- 
guage. ‘The Sandwich Islands are a cluster of ten in number, 
eight of which are inhabited, varying in size from sixty to four 
thousand square miles. The climate is represented as healthy ; 
the average temperature of August, the warmest month in the 
season, was, in 1821, 79°, and that of January, the coldest 
month, was, in 1822, 70° Fahrenheit. Parts of the territory 
are represented as extremely fertile, although there is a great 
scarcity of fresh water ; ané the digging of wells is attended with 
great labour on account of the thick strata of lava, which seem 
to have been deposited at some period on almost every part of 
the islands. None of the islands, however, have been very 
minutely examined, except Hawaii, the largest of the group. 
This island was explored by four of the missionaries, of whom 
Mr Ellis was one, with a view to ascertain the number and con- 
dition of the inhabitants, and the most advantageous positions 
to be occupied by the missionary families. ‘They commenced 
their tour early in the summer of 1823, and completed it in a 
little more than two months. ‘The journal of this tour, drawn 
up by Mr Ellis, and subsequently approved by his companions, 
forms the subject of this volume. [From such observations as 
they were able to make, they estimate the whole number of 
inhabitants on the single island of Hawaii, to be eighty-five 
thousand ; and these, from the missionary accounts, appear to be 
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generally settled _ the border of the island, leaving the 
interior comparatively uninhabited. 

The deputation, previously to their expedition, assembled at 
Kairua, the largest village upon the island, situated on the west 
side, and estimated to contain somewhat more than twenty-five 
hundred inhabitants. Here was exhibited a specimen of native 
dancing. 


The five musicians first seated themselves on the ground, and 
spread a piece of folded cloth in the sand before them. Their 
instrument was a large calabash, or rather two, one of an oval 
shape, about three feet high, the other perfectly round, very neatly 
fastened to it, having also an aperture about three inches in 
diameter at the top. Each musician held his instrument before 
him with both his hands, and produced his music by striking it on 
the ground where he had laid the piece of cloth, and beating it 
with his fingers, or the palms of his hands. As soon as they be- 
gan to sound their calabashes, the dancer, a young man about the 
middle stature, advanced through the opening crowd. His jet 
black hair hung in leose and flowing ringlets down his naked 
shoulders, his necklace was made of a vast number of strings of 
nicely braided human hair tied together behind, while a paraoa, 
(an ornament made of a whale’s tooth), hung pendant from it on 
his breast. His wrists were ornamented with bracelets formed of 
polished tusks of a hog, and his ancles with loose buskins thickly 
set with dog’s teeth, the rattle of which kept time with the music 
of the calabash drum during the dance. A beautiful yellow tapa 
was tastefully fastened around his loins, reaching to his knees. 
He began his dance just in front of the musicians, and moved 
forwards and backwards across the ring, occasionally cantilating 
the achievements of former kings of Hawaii. The governor sat 
at the end of the ring opposite to the musicians, and appeared 
gratified with the performance, which continued until dark. 


The following is a description of an interesting scene of native 
industry. 


This morning we perceived Keoua, the Governor’s wife, and 
her female attendants, with about forty other women, under the 
pleasant shade of a beautiful clump of kou trees, employed in 
stripping off the bark from bundles of wauti sticks, for the purpose 
of making cloth with it. The sticks were generally from six to 
ten feet long, and about an inch in diameter at the thickest end. 
They first cut the bark the whole length of the stick, with a sharp 
serrated shell, and having carefully peeled it off, roll it into small 
coils, the inner bark being outside. In this state it is left some 
time to make it flat and smooth. Keoua not only worked herself, 
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but appeared to take the superintendance of the whole party. 
Whenever a fine piece of bark was found, it was shown to her, 
and put aside for some special purpose. With lively chat and 
cheerful song they beguiled the hours of labour, until noon, when, 
having finished their work, they repaired to their dwellings. 


From Kairua the travellers proceeded southward along the 
coast, noticing and describing whatever presented itself worthy 
of observation. At Kaavaroa, they visited the place where the 
body of Captain Cook was deposited on being first taken from 
the beach. 


There are a number of persons at this and other places in the 
islands, who were either present themselves at the unhappy dis- 
pute, which in this village caused the death of the celebrated 
Captain Cook, or who, by their connexion with those who were, 
are intimately acquainted with the particulars of that melancholy 
event. With many of them we have frequently conversed, and 
though their narratives differ in some smaller points, yet they all 

ree in the main facts published by Captain King, his successor. 

The foreigner, they say, was not to blame; for, in the first 
instance, our people stole his boat, and he designed to take our 
king on board and detain him till it should be returned. Captain 
Cook and Taraiopu were walking together towards the shore, when 
our people thronged round the king, and objected to his going any 
farther. While he was hesitating, a man, running from the other 
side of the bay, entered the crowd almost breathless, and exclaimed, 
‘It is war! The foreigners have commenced hostilities, have fired 
on a canoe from one of their boats, and killed a chief.”” This 
enraged some of our people, and alarmed the chiefs, as they feared 
he would kill the king. The people armed themselves with stones, 
clubs, and spears. Kanona entreated her husband not to go. All 
the chiefs did the same. The king sat down. The foreigner 
seemed agitated, and started for his boat. Then one of our men 
attacked him with a spear, but he turned, and with his double 
barrelled gun, shot the man who struck him. Some of our people 
then threw stones at him, which being seen by his men, they fired 
on us. Captain Cook turned, and tried to stop his men from firing, 
but he could not, on account of the noise. He was turning again 
to speak to us, when he was stabbed in his back with a pahoa, A 
spear was at the same instant driven through his body. He fell 
into the water, and spake no more. After he was dead we all 
wailed. His bones were separated, and the flesh scraped off and 
burnt ; as was the practice in regard to our own chiefs when they 
died. We thought he was our god Rono, worshipped him as such, 
and reverenced his bones. 


D2 
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Perhaps the most striking parts of the volume are the descrip- 
tions of the volcanoes and volcanic appearances which occur at 
almost every steys. ‘The most renetieulie of these is the crater 
of Kirauea, situated on the southeast part of the island. 


We travelled on, clearing every ohelo bush, that grew near the 
path, till about 2 P. M., when the crater of Kirauea all at once burst 
upon our view. We expected to have seen a mountain, with a broad 
base, and rough indented sides, composed of loose slags, or streams 
of lava, and whose summit would have presented a rugged wall of 
scorie, forming the rim of a mighty caldron. But instead of this, 
we found ourselves on the edge of a steep precipice, with a vast 
plain before us, fifteen or sixteen miles in circumference, and sunk 
from two hundred to four hurdred feet below its original level. 
The surface of the plain below was uneven, and strewed over with 
large stones, and voleanic rocks; and in the centre of it was the 
great crater, a mile or a mile and a half distant from the precipice, 
on which we were standing. * * 

We walked on to the north end of the ridge, where, the precipice 
being less steep, a descent to the plain below seemed practicable. 
It required, however, the greatest caution, as the stones and frag- 
ments of rock frequently gave way under our feet, and rolled down 
from above; and with all our care we did not reach the bottom 
without several falls and slight bruises. ‘The steep which we had 
descended, was formed of volcanic materials, apparently a light red, 
and grey kind of lava, vesicular, and lying in horizontal strata, 
varying in thickness from one to forty feet. In a small number of 
places, the different strata of lava were, also, rent in perpendicular 
or oblique directions, from the top to the bottom, either by earth- 
quakes, or other violent convulsions of the earth, connected with 
the action of the adjacent volcano. After walking some distance 
over the sunken plain, which, in several places, sounded hollow 
under our feet, we came suddenly to the edge of the great crater, 
where a spectacle, sublime and appalling, presented itself before us. 

Astonishment and awe for some moments deprived us of speech, 
and, like statues, we stood fixed to the spot, with our eyes rivetted 
on the abyss below. 

Immediately before us yawned an immense gulph, in the form 
of a crescent, upwards of two miles in length, about a mile across, 
and apparently eight hundred feet deep. The bottom was filled 
with lava, and the southwest and northern parts of it were one vast 
flood of liquid fire, in a state of terrific ebullition, rolling to and fro 
its “fiery surge,” and flaming billows. Fifty-one craters, of varied 
form and ‘size, rose, like so many conical islands, from the surface 
of the burning lake. Twenty-two constantly emitted columns of 
grey smoke, or pyramids of brilliant flame, and many of them, at 
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the same time, vomited, from their ignited mouths, streams of florid 
lava, which rolled, in blazing torrents, down their black, indented 
sides, into the boiling mass below. 

The sides of the gulph before us, were perpendicular, for about 
four hundred feet; when there was a wide, horizontal ledge of 
Solid black lava, of irregular breadth, but extending completely 
round. Beneath this black ledge, the sides sloped towards the 
centre, which was, as nearly as we could judge, three hundred or 
four hundred feet lower. It was evident, that the crater had been 
recently filled with liquid lava up to this black ledge, and had, by 
some subterranean canal, emptied itself into the sea, or inundated 
the low land on the shore. ‘The grey, and, in some places, appa- 
rently calcined, sides of the great crater before us; the fissures, 
which intersected the surface of the plain, on which we were 
standing ; the long banks of sulphur, on the opposite side; the 
numerous columns of vapour and smoke, that rose at the north and 
south end of the plain, together with the ridge of steep rocks, by 
which it was surrounded, rising, probably, in some places, four 
hundred feet in perpendicular height, presented an immense vol- 
canic panorama, the effect of which was greatly augmented by the 
constant roaring of the vast furnaces below. * * 

We then walked along the western side of the crater, till we 
reached the north end, where we left the few provisions, and little 
baggage, that we had, and went in search of water, which we had 
been informed, was to be found in the neighbourhood. About half 
a mile distant, in a northerly direction, we found two or three 
small pools of perfectly sweet, fresh water, a luxury, which, not- 
withstanding the reports of the natives, we did not expect to meet, 
in these regions of fire. It proved a most grateful refreshment to 
us, after travelling upwards of twenty miles over a barren thirsty 
desert...° ..* 

After walking about three quarters of a mile, over a tract of 
decomposed lava, covered with ohelo bushes, they came to a bank 
about one hundred and fifty yards long, and, in some places, up- 
wards of thirty feet high, formed of volcanic sulphur, with a small 
proportion of red clay. The ground was hot, its surface rent by 
fissures ; and they were sometimes completely enveloped in the 
thick vapours, that continually ascended. A number of apertures 
were visible, along the whole extent of the bank of sulphur ; smoke 
and vapours arose from these fissures; and the heat around them 
was more intense, than in any other part. They climbed about 
half way up the bank, and endeavoured to detach some parts of 
the crust, but soon found it too hot to be handled. However, by 
means of their walking sticks, they broke off some curious speci- 
mens, Those procured near the surface were crystallized in 
beautiful circular prisms, of a light yellow colour, while those 
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found three or four inches deep in the bank, were of an orange 
yellow, generally in single or double tetrahedral pyramids, and full 
an inch in length. A singular hissing and cracking noise was 
heard among the crystals, whenever the outside crust of the sul- 
phur was broken, and the atmospheric air admitted. The same 
noise was produced among the fragments broken off, until they 
were quite cold. ‘The adjacent stones, and pieces of clay, were 
frequently incrusted, either with sulphate of ammonia, or volcanic 
sal ammonie. Considerable quantities were also found in the 
crevices of some of the neighbouring rocks, which was much more 
pungent than that exposed to the air. Along the bottom of the 
sul} yhur bank, they found a number of pieces of tufa, extremely 
cellular and light. A thick fog now came over, which, being 
followed by a shower of rain, obliged them to leave this interesting 
laboratory of nature, and return to their companions. On their 
visit to the sulphur banks, they saw two flocks of wild geese, which 
came down from the mountains, and settled among the ohelo 
bushes, near the pools of water. The natives informed them there 
were vast flocks in the interior, although they were never seen 
near the shore. * * 

But the magnificent fires of Kirauea, which we had viewed with 
such admiration, appeared to dwindle into taper glimmerings, when 
we contemplated the possible, not to say probable, existence of 
immense subterranean fires immediately beneath us. ‘The whole 
island of Hawaii, covering a space of four thousand square miles, 
from the summits of its lofty mountains, perhaps fifteen thousand 
or sixteen thousand feet above the level of the sea, down to the 
beach that is washed by the rolling wave, is, according to every 
observation we could make, one complete mass of lava, or other 
volcanic matter, in different stages of decomposition ; and, per- 
forated with innumerable apertures, or craters, forms, perhaps, a 
stupendous arch over one vast furnace, situated in the heart of a 
huge submarine mountain, of which the island of Hawaii is but 
the apex. Or, possibly, the fires rage with augmented force at the 
unfathomable depth of the ocean’s bed; and reared, through the 
superincumbent weight of waters, a hollow mountain, forming the 
base of Hawaii, and, at the same time, a pyramidal funnel from 
the furnace to the atmosphere. 


Waiakea is estimated by the missionaries to contain two 
thousand inhabitants, and is the most considerable village on 
the island except Kairua. It is situated on the eastern coast 
nearly opposite to the latter village on the west. 


The face of the country in the vicinity of Waiakea, is the most 
beautiful we have yet seen, which is probably occasioned by the 
humidity of the atmosphere, the frequent rains that fall here, 
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and the long repose the district has experienced from volcanic 
eruptions. ‘The light and fertile soil is formed by decomposed 
lava, with a considerable portion of vegetable mould. The whole 
is covered with luxuriant vegetation, and the greater part of it 
formed into plantations, where plantains, bananas, sugar-cane, taro, 
potatoes, and melons, come to the greatest perfection. Groves of 
cocoa-nut and bread-fruit trees are seen in every direction, loaded 
with fruit, or clothed with luxuriant foliage. The houses are, 
for the most part, larger and better built, than those of many dis- 
tricts, through which we had passed. We thought the people 
generally industrious ; for, 1 in several of the less fertile parts of the 
district, we saw small pieces of lava thrown up in heaps, and 
potatoe-vines growing very well in the midst of them, though we 
could scarcely perceive a particle of soil. There are plenty of 
ducks in the ponds and streams, at a little distance from the sea ; 
and several large ponds or lakes literally swarm with fish, princi- 
pally of the mullet kind. The fish in these ponds belong to the 
king and chiefs, and are tabu [sacred] from the common people. 
Along the stone walls, which partly encircle these ponds, we saw 
a number of small huts, where the persons reside, who have the 
care of the fish, and are obliged frequently to feed them with a 
small kind of muscle, which they procure in the sand around 
the bay. 


We have only room, in conclusion, for the following extract, 
descriptive of the canoes used by the natives of the Sandwich 
Island. 


The canoes of the Sandwich Islands appear eminently calculated 
for swiftness, being long, narrow, generally light, and drawing but 
little water. A canoe is always made out of a single tree. Some 
of them are seventy or eighty feet long, one or two feet wide, and 
upwards of three feet deep; though their length is seldom more 
than fifty feet. ‘The body of the canoe is generally covered with 
a black paint, made by the natives, of various earthy and vegetable 
substances. On the upper edge of the canoe is sewed, in a re- 
markably neat manner, a small strip of hard white wood, from six 
to eight inches in width, according to the size and length of the 
canoe. These strips meet and close over the top at both stem and 
stern, and shoot off much water, that would otherwise enter the 
canoe. All the canoes of these islands are remarkably strong and 
neatly made, and though not so large as those of New Zealand, 
the Society Islands, or some of the other islands to the southward, 
are certainly better made, and would probably paddle or sail faster 
than either them. One man will sometimes paddle a single canoe 
faster than a good boat’s crew could row a whale-boat. Their 
tackling is simple and convenient. The mast generally has a 
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notch cut at the lower end, and is placed on one of the cross-pieces 
to which it is tied. The sails they now use are made of mats, and 
cut in imitation of the sprit-sails of foreign boats, which they say 
they find much better than the kind of sail they had when first 
visited by foreigners. When sailing with a fresh breeze, the ropes 
from the lower corner of the sail are always loosened, and held in 
the hands of persons, whose only business it is to keep them prop- 
erly trimmed. Their paddles, which are large and strong, are 
generally four or five feet long, have an oval-shaped blade and 
round handle, and are made of the same hard and heavy wood 
employed in buildimg their canoes. They are never carved, do 
not appear handsome, and their weight must make the paddling 
very laborious. 
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t. The Cunning Lover. DL’ Amante Astuto, Opera Comica. In 
due Atti. Poesia del Signor Rosich, Musica del Signor 
Manuel Garzia. New York. 1825. 18mo._ pp. 57. 


2. Ll Tancredi. Tancred; an Heroic Opera, in two Acts, as 
performed at the New York Theatre. ‘The Music by Gioac- 
chino Rossini. New York. 1825. 18mo. pp. 55. 


THe introduction of the Italian Opera in the United States is 
certainly an epoch of great interest in the history of music in our 
country, and one which the most enthusiastic votaries of the art 
could hardly have anticipated during the lives of the present 
generation. We have our fears, indeed, that the result of the 
experiment may prove, that it has been prematurely made; and 
that instead of promoting, it may retard the progress of music 
among us. Should the efforts of the Italian corps not be well 
remunerated, or their spirit chilled by a want of encouragement, 
an impression may be produced in their minds, and among the 
professors of the art abroad generally, that our institutions and 
our habits and pursuits are inconsistent with a refined and culti- 
vated taste in the most fascinating of the fine arts, and the con- 
sequence may be the postponement of the establishment of this 
elegant amusement in our cities to a more distant period than 
our rapid increase in population and resources would have 
warranted us in expecting. 

But we live in a time of great mental activity. The spirit of 
our age is one of enterprise and improvement, and it is employed 
about objects highly important to the public, and deeply interest- 
ing to individuals. It may be doubted, whether this state of 
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excitement, however conducive it may be to the success of the 
projects it generates, is favourable to the progress of the arts 
which have no sympathy with, and no relation to the passions 
of men. The periods when the fine arts have most flourished, 
have been calm and tranquil, and the patrons, who have most 
encouraged their cultivation, if they were not in the most elevated 
stations in society, or possessed of splendid fortunes, were at 
least free from the constant action of those overpowering and 
absorbing passions, ambition and avarice. We are all occupied, 
however, in acquiring or accumulating what ought to be esteemed 
only the means of usefulness, as affording opportunity to devote 
our time to intellectual cultivation, and to make advances in the 
refinements and elegancies of life. We are busied about the 
shaft, and think little of the capital of the column. We are 
sufficiently attentive to the great objects which affect our inter- 
ests, and which go to the improvement of our condition, as it is 
called; but we are yet careless about the cultivation of the 
*‘ liberal arts.” 

Is it impossible to combine activity and energy in the pursuit 
of the leading objects of interest to every man with a taste for 
the refined pleasures of polished society ? Must we carry about 
with us forever the associations of the compting-room and the 
exchange? And is insensibility to the influence of any other 
species of excitement a necessary consequence of that thirst by 
which most of us are consumed? It is not certainly because the 
patronage of the fine arts involves great expense or labour, that 
their professors are neglected. Our modes of life abundantly 
prove, that we are lavish in expenditures upon what are termed 
amusements, but what are in fact very questionable sources of 
gratification to the great majority of their votaries. Nor is it, 
one would think, because we are destitute of all perception of 
the kind of pleasure which they afford, for we boast of our poets 
and our painters, though we let them starve. Native musicians, 
alas! we have none to boast of. The professors of architecture 
are indeed more fortunate. Every village in our country ex- 
hibits some specimen of original taste in the art of building, and 
when the committee of the Bunker Hill Monument Association 
offered the enormous sum of one hundred dollars for the best 
model of a monument to commemorate the first and most im- 
portant regular battle in the war of the revolution, two large 
rooms could hardly contain the models and designs which 
poured in upon them from all quarters, so rich are we in archi- 
tectural talent. One public building in Boston (we do not mean 
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the State House), and one in Cambridge (we beg not to be sup- 
posed to allude to any of the College buildings), may be pointed 
out to strangers, who visit us, without mortification ; and this is 
more, we believe, than can be done by all our cities. It is, 
moreover, common with us, when a church or other public edi- 
fice is to be erected, to engage a scientific architect to give the 
designs, and superintend the execution of the work; and cases 
have occurred, though they are certainly rare instances of mag- 
nanimity, where such an artist has not been compelled to make 
an alteration in his plan for every member of the parish or cor- 
poration, by which he was employed. 

May we not then, at the present day, look for other improve- 
ments in our modes of thinking upon, and habits of encouraging 
the fine arts generally? We hope we are not mistaken in the 
indications we imagine we perceive, that a change is taking place 
in public feeling on all kindred subjects; and we hope that 
Signor Garcia will have no cause to repent having exposed him- 
self and the treasures he carries with him, to the hazards of a 
voyage to our shores, distant as they appear from the other side 
of the Atlantic, and to the still more doubtful chance of success 
in his effort to introduce and establish among us a new and most 
interesting means of public amusement. 

Those who are not conversant with this entertainment, have 
sometimes supposed that the opera could not be enjoyed by 
those who do not understand the language in which it is per- 
formed. At the time of its introduction in England, this objec- 
tion furnished a triumphant argument to the interested and the 
isensible, and Addison seemed to think it was a conclusive one. 
**'The practice,” he says, “is a monstrous one, and the ab- 
surdity of it shows itself at first sight.”* ‘To those who do not 





* Spectator, No. 18. The date of this number is March 21, 1710-11. 

Inthe Tattler, No. 115, dated January 3, 1709-10, his friend. Sir Richard Steele, 
had spoken of the opera and the most distinguished opera singer of that day in the 
following terms: “I went on Friday last to the opera, and was surprised to find a 
thin house at so noble an entertainment, till I heard that the tumbler was not to make 
his appearance that night. For my own part I was fully satisfied with the sight of 
an actor, who by the grace and propriety of his action and gesture, does honour to 
a human figure as much as the other vilifies and degrades it. Every one will easily 
imagine I mean Signor Nicolini, who sets off the character he bears in an opera by 
his action, as much as he does the words of it by his voice. Every limb and every 
finger contribute to the part he acts, insomuch that a deaf man might go along with 
him in the sense of it. here is scarce a beautiful posture in an old statue, which 
he does not plant himself in, as the different circumstances of the story give occasion 
for it. He performs the most ordinary action in a manner suitable to the greatness 
of his character, and shows the prince even in the giving of a letter or the despatching 
of a message.” He then complains, that, “ Notwithstanding the dignity and elegance 
of this entertainment, Punchinello had the largest number of female spectators.” 
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understand the words of the opera, certainly has the negative 
merit of offermg nothing which is offensive, or which has a ten- 
dency to corrupt the morals; and if the dialogue were translated, 

the contparison, in point of purity and freedom from indelicacy, 
with that of the Beggar’s Opera, or the dramatic productions of 
Otway and Congreve, would not be to its disadvantage. 

The ridicule of the opera by Addison would have more weight 
as an argument, if another subject of his satire had not been the 
most distinguished master of that period, whose reputation time 
has placed upon a basis too firm to be affected now by praise or 
censure. We allude to the great composer, whom Addison 
qualified by the significant prefix Mynheer Handel. 

No one would deny that a knowledge of the language adds 
much to the entertainment which the opera affords ; but without 
this advantage, those who enjoy the performances at a concert 
may surely find great gratification in being present at the 
representation of an opera. ‘The orchestra must necessarily be 
a full one, and performers, who are competent to execute the 
music of the piece, must be above mediocrity. ‘The composition 
of the overture and of the accompaniments of the airs and 
chorusses are not less elaborate nor less calculated for effect, than 
the most brilliant concertos or symphonies, with this very great 
advantage in favour of the music of the opera, that the action, 
the character, the costumes, and the scenery assist the unprac- 
tised hearer in understanding the sentiment or passion which the 
composer intended to express in music. “In addition to the 
gratification to the ear from the performance of music at a con- 
cert,” says a celebrated writer on music, ‘the imagination may 
divert itself with the idea, that a fine adagio is a tragical story, 
an andante or grazioso an elegant narrative of some tranquil 
event, and an allegro a tale of merriment.” But we apprehend 
such active imaginations are rarely to be met with, and that the 
generality of mankind need something more marked and striking 
to convey to them those distinct impressions, designed to be con- 
veyed by the action and plot of the opera. If one would un- 
derstand all the details of the piece, and judge of the correctness 
of the tones and expression of the singers, he can easily procure 
the libretto of the opera, which contains the words of the piece. 

The merit of the music of the opera, by raising it above the 
eomprehension of those who care tbr no pleasure “which cannot 
be obtained at less expense than a little attention and thought, 
is, we conceive, the principal cause of its being so little enjoyed. 
Judgment on all musical performances is indeed so often pro- 
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nounced with so much promptness and decision, as to indicate, 
that it is generally believed to be a subject within the compe- 
tence of every hearer, whether he has studied it or not. 

We have heard it indeed gravely asserted, so gravely that a 
doubt of the accuracy of the affirmation would have been treated 
with scorn or derision, that that was the best music which pleased 
the most uncultivated ears. By the same reasoning it might 
proved that the dog, who recognised his master’s portrait in a 
gallery of pictures, was a better judge of the correctness of the 
drawing, the management of the light, the relief of the figure, 
the combination of the colours, and the various other particulars 
which constitute the merit of a painting, than an artist who had 
spent his life in the study and practice of the art. 

Music may be defined to be the language of inarticulate sound, 
just as painting is the language of colours; and one receives a 
greater or less number of ideas from a specimen of either of 
these arts, in proportion to the attention he has bestowed upon 
the art itself. If we form an opinion of a painting at first sight, 
we pronounce it with some degree of caution, and a reference 
to the opinion of others who have more skill in the art; and if 
we are examining a production of an artist of acknowledged 
talent, we distrust any unfavourable impressions we may have 
received, and are willing to believe that they may be erroneous, 
rather than doubt the skill of the artist. Not so with musical 
performances. Every thing in musie which is not understood is 
condemned. No delicacy or reserve restrains the unqualified 
censure which falls upon the composition, which does not at once 
excite, or amuse, or lull the hearer. In some of the arts, “‘omne 
ignotum pro magnifico est;” in music the sentiment is reversed. 
Should the opera succeed in this country, as we earnestly hope 
it may, we expect to witness a revolution in the opinions of the 
community on this subject. ‘The greatest connoisseur that ever 
existed could not enjoy a fine opera at its first or second repre- 
sentation as much as at the third or fourth. Most musical pro- 
ductions of this class are of a nature not to be correctly estimated 
but from repeated performances. Since experience has shown 
that compositions, respecting the merit of which there can be no 
question, because it has been decided by the sentiment of nations, 
are heard at first with little interest, but upon repetition become 
more and more pleasing, some little doubts may arise as to the 
musical infallibility of an uninstructed audience. 

The success of the opera in every country in which it has 
been introduced, has been proportional to the progress of the 
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people in refinement and cultivation. Addison himself bore this 
unwilling testimony in its favour, and expressed his surprise that 
it was not “ the taste of the rabble, but of persons of the greatest 
politeness ;” and in general it has been found necessary to con- 
nect with these exquisite musical performances, that singular 
and peculiarly French invention, the ballet, in order to make the 
whole exhibition palatable to the majority of the audience. It is 
a little remarkable, that those who frequent the Italian Opera in 
Paris are satisfied without this unnatural combination, and listen 
to the compositions of Mozart and Rossini with as deep interest, 
and applaud them with as much discernment, as any audience on 
the other side the Alps. 

An inquiry may occur to our readers, how the community at 
large are interested in the success of the opera. Music, it may 
be said, is at best only a means of amusement, and the care of 
our public amusements may be safely left to those who support 
them, provided they do not interfere with the peace and good 
order of society. W Ve are of a different opinion. ‘The amuse- 
ments of any society are indications of its character, and they 
have a reciprocal action upon that character. ‘The bull-fights 
of Spain, and the more brutal pugilistic combats of England 
certainly have a tendency to make those who frequent them any 
thing rather than more polished and intellectual. It has been 
sometimes argued in favour of the latter, that the actors of these 
scenes and the hosts of their imitators and admirers, constitute 
a valuable material to be worked up, as occasion requires, into 
the proper machines for the supply of the army and navy. We 
cannot believe, however, that these barbarous exercises make 
men braver or more hardy. Our American sailors have not 
been found inferior in these qualities to the stoutest * hearts of 
oak,” when an opportunity for comparison has occurred ; and we 
have as yet no meetings at the Fives’ Court, nor public milling- 
matches. 

Men, women, and children have always had, and always will 
have, amusements of some sort or other. ‘Those, then, whose 
example influences the manners of the age, are bound to patronise 
and support a species of entertainment, which, to say the least, 
is not liable to any exception. 

We have expressed our apprehensions, that the establishment 
of the opera in New York might not prove that it was a judicious 
experiment, and that there was little hope of its being a perma- 
nent one. ‘The attempt will have been made, however, under 
more favourable circumstances than could have been reasonably 
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expected. ‘The company consists of performers of more talent 
than any which will probably ever be collected again in this 
country. We do not know indeed whether any city in Europe 
at the present time can boast of a union of more distinguished 
artists than the corps at New York. We speak of the entire 
company. ‘There are no doubt individuals ee in the dif- 
ferent opera houses abroad more distinguished than any now in 
this country. We must except Garcia, however, the principal 
tenor voice. Garcia was born in Seville, in 1779, and spent the 
early part of his life in his native country. He is known to the 
musical public, not only as a singer, but as the author of several 
successful operas. The Caliph of Bagdad, one of his early com- 
ositions, was produced in Naples in 1812, and in Paris in 1817. 
n both of these cities it had the greatest success. The “Amante 
Astuto,” another opera of his, has been performed several times 
in New York, unfortunately for the author, immediately after the 
Barbiere di Siviglia of Rossini, the characters and plot of which 
so nearly resemble it, that it received less applause than it would 
have done under circumstances which would not have suggested 
so immediate a comparison with this popular opera. To an 
excellent voice he unites the highest cultivation of that organ, and 
a consummate knowledge of music. His style is a florid one, but 
where there is so much taste and variety of embellishment as there 
are in his performances, we would hardly have his ornaments 
abridged. His merits as an actor are scarcely less than as a 
singer. He never loses sight of the character he represents; his 
carriage is graceful and easy, and his action chaste and appropriate. 
His daughter, Signorina Garcia, | is obviously the Prima Donna 
of this company. ‘This lady is said to be only eighteen years of 
age, and, judging from her appearance, we should not suspect 
there was any inaccuracy in this statement. Heer figure is small, 
but well proportioned ; and her features, if they be not beautiful, 
are highly mteresting, and have a peculiarly lively and playful 
expression. She made her début with great success at the Lon- 
don Opera House in June, last year, in ‘the part of Rosina in the 
Barbiere di Siviglia. In New York she ]ms appeared in the same 
character, 1 in Rosalia, in the Amante Astuto, and in Tancredi in 
the piece of the same name, which, perhaps, of all Rossini’s 
serious operas, has been the most deservedly popular. Signorina 
Garcia’s voice is a low soprano; its range is not very extensive, 
but the quality of her tone is exquisitely.sweet. Her low notes 
particularly are full and mellow, and distinctly audible in the 
chorusses, or when accompanied by the full orchestra. Nature 
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has done much for this lady, but she has been fortunate in having 
for a master one who is himself among the most accomplished 
singers of the age, and the advantage has not been thrown away 
upon her. Native taste and sensibility to the highest musical 
expression are apparent in every passage she executes, and we 
cannot help fancying, that, had her situation in early life been very 
different, she would have discovered these qualities in a high de- 
gree. No one who had the good fortune to hear her performance 
of the simple and touching air from the Orfeo of Gluck, Che faré 
senza tl mio Bene, at the concert of the New York Philharnionie 
Society in December last, would hesitate in allowing, that she 
understood perfectly the meaning of the music, and that she 
succeeded entirely in conveying the full pathos of the air to the 
audience. Signorina Garcia promises too to be highly distin- 
guished as an actress. In the part of Rosina, her arch and play- 
ful manner is precisely what the character requires, and no one, 
we think, could improve upon her style of acting the scene where 
she denies Figuro the letter for the Count, which he was urging 
her to write, but which she had prev iously prepared ; or the 
scene where she removes the doubts of her guardian, w hich her 
having written the letter gave occasion to. 

If any evidence were wanting to prove the high reputation this 
lady has acquired in England, we think the following fact furnishes 
it. At the York Musical Festiv al, which took place the last sum- 
mer, the aggregate amount paid the principal vocal performers was 
£2100. Of this amount, Madame Caradori received £262 10s.; 
Braham the same sum; Miss Stephens £219; and Mademoiselle 
Garcia £336. This was within three months after she had made 
her first appearance in the Opera House. 

Madame Barbiere, who made her début in New York, in the 
part of Amenaide, was educated at the Conservatoire in Paris, 
and it is not remarkable, therefore, that her style of singing has 
something in it of French manner. Her success thus far has been 
brilliant, and to say that she has succeeded, when the comparison 
was so necessary with Signorina Garcia, is to give her high praise. 

Garcia, Junior, has fine natural powers, but he has much to 
learn of the management of the voice, and there is obviously 
opportunity for improvement in his whole deportment and manner 
on the stage. We understand that this gentleman, as well as 
Madame Barbiere, made his first appearance on the stage in this 
country. 

Angrisani, the principal bass voice, deserves a longer notice 
than our limits allow us to give him. His name is familiar to 
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those who are interested enough in dramatic music, to look over 
the regular notices of the performances at the opera-houses in the 
European cities. His fine voice and his thorough knowledge of 
music render this performer’s services eminently effective, and we 
wish those who think that the excellence of a bass singer is propor- 
tional to the volume of sound he utters, could have an opportunity 
of hearing his mellow and smooth tones, which no accompaniment 
or chorus can render inaudible, and which may be listened to 
when there is no accompaniment, without pain. ‘The other mem- 
bers of this carps are worthy associates of the eminent professors 
we have spoken of, and sustain the subordinate parts of the several 
pieces, which have been performed with more than ordinary spirit 
and capacity. 

We will not close these remarks without expressing the hope 
that our city may enjoy the rich musical treat, which is now 
affording so much pleasure to the amateurs of New York, before 
the return of the corps to Europe; and we trust, that an orchestra 
will be collected from the profession in this city, which will prop- 
erly support the company, and thus remove the imputation which 
has been thrown upon us, of not possessing taste and talent enough 
to authorize Garcia to visit Boston for the purpose of performing 
a few operas. We hope that private differences and professional 
rivalry may not interfere with an object so desirable to the musical 

of our community. 

When Philipps visited the United States a few years since, he 
was received with greater enthusiasm, and probably left the coun- 
try with more solid proofs of our admiration, than any performer 
who ever before came among us. Shall it be said, that an operatic 
corps, any one of whom would be injured by a comparison with 
Philipps, could not venture to visit Boston, after having crossed 
the Atlantic to gratify the American public ? 

We have heard from authority on which we could rely, that so 
sanguine were Garcia’s expectations of success in this country, 
that it was his intention to establish himself here the rest of his life. 
If such were his purpose, we sincerely hope he may not be diverted 
from it by the coldness or insensibility of the lovers of music in this 
section of the country. 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
XXII, DUTIES ON IMPORTS. 


Or the public revenue, that portion which is raised by duties on 
the importation of foreign commodities, is raised in a manner most 
consistent with the general welfare. It is paid by the consumer 
in the price of the commodity ; and whether he buys it or not is a 
matter of choice with him, and not of necessity; for every thing 
of necessity may be produced among ourselves. 

Of the duties on the importation of foreign commodities, those, 
which are imposed upon such commodities as, with the acquisition 
of skill and dexterity, we can produce with as little labour at home 
as they are produced with abroad, are the kind of duties, which, 
while they contribute to the public revenue, operate at the same 
time most to the encouragement of the public industry. 

A high duty on particular commodities to promote the home 
production of them, although it diminishes their importation, yet, as 
other commodities take their place, it does not diminish the general 
amount of imports. 

The imports are always equal to the net proceeds of the exports, 
and the exports are equal to the foreign demand. 

The foreign demand is regulated by the foreign want for con- 
sumption ; and this is not affected by the fact of whether we con- 
sume more or less of foreign manufactures. 

Therefore, as the diminished importation of particular commodi- 
ties only changes the objects of investment abroad, a high duty for 
the encouragement of home manufacture has no tendency to dimin- 
ish the public revenue, but on the contrary to augment it, by the 
additions which the manufacture in its progress causes to be made 
to the exports. 

For while we continue to export the same staples to the same 
extent as before, the new branches of industry arising from the en- 
couragement which the duties afford, furnish other products in ad- 
dition to the old ones to be exported, by which in return the amount 
of imports, and consequently the public revenue, are augmented, 

Although, by the effect of the increase of duties, which causes 
home products to supplant foreign products in the home market, the 
price of them to the consumer is in the first instance enhanced; yet 
this causes such a competition among the home producers, that the 
price of them to the consumer is soon reduced below what it was be- 
fore the duties were increased ; and the permanent reduction a great 
deal more than compensates him for the temporary enhancement. 

The new branches of industry, to which the increase of duties 
gives rise, leads to an increased pruduction in all existing branches. 
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For, by the products of the new branches, the quantity of cir- 
culating capital is augmented ; and as much as the products of 
the new branches add to its quantity, so much more will there be 
to be given in exchange for the products of existing branches, and 
the demand for these products will be in that proportion greater. 

However low the wages of labour may be in foreign countries, 
and however cheap we may import commodities from them in con- 
sequence of it, nevertheless it would be injurious to the interest of 
the nation to import any such commodities as the nation possesses 
natural advantages for producing within itself, equal to those pos- 
sessed by the foreign countries from which they might be imported. 

If it were for our interest to import any such commodity, merely 
because the cost by importation would be less than the cost by 
home poduction, it would be still more for our interest, for the 
same reason, to import it if we could to cost nothing. ‘To be sure 
it would, will it be said.—But let us see if that would be the case. 

Suppose, for instance, we were to import a sufficiency of wheat, 
free of cost, for the supply of all those, who now depend for their 
supply upon the surplus of our own agriculture. The consequence 
would be, that the farmer, no longer able to sell his wheat, would 
suffer the privation of all those comforts and enjoyments, which it 
before procured for him. But the farmer would not be the only 
person to suffer. ‘The manufacturer, the mechanic, and the mer- 
chant would feel its effects. ‘They depend more upon the agri- 
cultural class for employment and business, than upon all the oth- 
er classes together ; and this class being no longer able to sell the 
chief products of its industry, would be disabled from contributing 
towards the support of the other classes, by the purchase of the 
products of their industry. ‘Thus general embarrassment and dis- 
tress would be extended, by such importation, through all the di- 
visions of industry in the community. 

If therefore, as it appears in this case, it would not be for our 
advantage to import any such article as we produce among our- 
selves, even though it cost us nothing, it surely could not be for 
our advantage to import such articles, merely because it came a 
little cheaper by importation than by home production. 

We will new take another article, not necessary to subsistence, 
like wheat, but only to comfort, shoes, for example, and suppose 
them, like wheat, to be imported free of cost. The consequence 
would be that the whole class, who support themselves by the pro- 
duction of that article would be thrown out of employment, and the 
community would lose more by the loss of that branch of productive 
industry, than they would gain by having their shoes for nothing. 

If any one imagines that the individuals of this class, thus thrown 
out of employment, may employ themselves in the other branches 
of industry, and that their labour in these other branches would 
be equally productive to the nation, he lies under a great mistake. 
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By having this class enter into them, these other branches of in- 
dustry would find the demand for their products diminished. 
They would lose the demand for that portion of their products, 
which this class before took up as consumers. ‘This would cause 
a diminution of their profits. And their profits would not only be 
reduced by the loss of this class of consumers ; but they would be 
still further reduced by having these consumers converted into 
producers, which would cause the reduced profits to be divided 
among a greater number. 

There is no existing branch of industry, which does not, with- 
out such accession, already supply a greater quantity of its products 
than is demanded for consumption. When this is the case, no addi- 
tional production would take place in consequence of such accession 
to the numbers of those before employed ; and the only effect of it 
would be, therefore, to diminish profits and relax industry. 

From this case it is clear, as in the former case of wheat, that 
we can be no gainers by the importation of any commodity, which 
we can produce with as little labour at home as its production re- 
quires abroad, however cheap it may come, even though it come 
for nothing. 

It would be for our interest that no commodity should be im- 
ported, which we possess within ourselves natural advantages for 
producing, equal to those of the country from which the commodi- 
ty is imported, while we are only deficient in a certain degree of 
skill, which with suitable encouragement we should soon acquire, 
and which when acquired would enable us to produce with as little 
labour as the foreign country. In producing these commodities at 
home, a saving to the whole amount of the expenses of the foreign 
importation would ultimately result to the consumer, and a gain to 
the nation of the sum total of the value of the commodities produced. 

It is no good argument against the encouragement of home pro- 
duction, that the wages of labour are lower in foreign countries 
than in our own, and that therefore it would be cheaper to import, 
unless it were for the general welfare that the labouring classes in the 
country, who compose the mass of the nation, should be reduced 
to the same degraded condition, in which they are in some of the 
states of Europe. And for this surely none will contend. 

In this country, where subsistence is cheap and easily procured, 
it requires the stimulus of high wages to call labour into action. 

And it is only by measures, which render productive industry 
more profitable, by securing to it the supply of the home market, 
that the demand for labour is increased. ‘This raises the wages, 
and calls a greater quantity into employment; and the greater the 
quantity of labour employed, the more rapid will be the production 
of wealth ; and the higher the wages the more equal will be the 
distribution of wealth. 
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By the importation of foreign commodities, such as our soil, cli- 
mate, and industry are adapted to produce, and such as we should 
produce if we did not import them, national industry is discouraged 
and the progress of wealth retarded. 

But by the importation of all such commodities, as our soil, cli- 
mate, and industry are not adapted to produce, national industry 
is encouraged, and the progress of wealth accelerated. 

By the importation of teas, coffee, silks, and other luxuries, 
wealth is promoted in two ways. First, by the luxuries being plac- 
ed within reach, a desire is excited to possess them, which stim- 
ulates to the additional labour, necessary for obtaining them ; and 
in the products of this labour given in exchange for them a profit 
is realized, which is so much added to the commercial capital. 
Secondly, the additional labours, to which the desire of obtaining 
these luxuries stimulates, contributes to the formation of those hab- 
its of industry, which commonly have for their ultimate object that 
accumulation, upon which depends the general increase of wealth. 

The capital of a nation arises from the employment of its labour, 
and however much the political institutions of a country may favour 
the equal distribution of property, capital will accumulate in some 
hands while it will not in others. Thus one portion of the commu- 
nity will possess the capital, and another will perform the labour. 

Now it would be highly for the benefit of the whole, to have 
such a state of things exist, that they who possess the capital, 
should find it more to their profit to employ with it the labour of 
their own country, than to employ with it the labour of foreign 
countries. For then our capital, instead of going to foreign coun- 
tries for the support of labour there, would remain at home to en- 
courage, employ, and support our own labour, that labour from 
which alone our whole wealth is derived. ' 

But as the degraded labour of some of the European states is 
cheaper than the labour of this country, our capital will go off to 
the support of this foreign labour, unless the government, by the 
adequate protection of national industry, renders it more advanta- 
geous for the possessors of capital to employ and support labour 
with it at home. 

The high wages of labour in this country are nearly connected 
with the permanence of our political institutions and the progress 
of the general welfare. Upon high wages depend the more equal 
distribution of property, the means of more general education, and 
the more extensive diffusion of useful knowledge. And the sup- 
port of these wages will mainly depend upon the degree of protec- 
tion, which government may afford, to the various pursuits of 


national industry. H. C 
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INSPIRATION. 
G.oriovs creatures! Shapes of light! 
Where are now those looks of power ; 
Where the eyes that glistened bright, 
In my visionary hour ? 


Ye were fair, and ye were high; 
Far, too far away from earth ; 
Shadowy pinions hovered nigh, 
When my Fancy gave you birth. 


I was in a trance of Heaven ; 
Spirits then would come and go; 
Where the eternal walls were riven, 
Rushed a dazzling overflow. 


I was then, on sounding wings, 
Borne along the living air ; 

All of bright and beauteous things, 
All of great and good were there. 


Not a sound, but seemed to tell 
Harmony and holy love; 

Every echo gently fell, 

Like an answer from above. 


Then the Soul assumed its reign ; 
Then it stood erect and bold ; 
All it sought so long in vain, 
Then in torrents round it rolled. 


With a full and sudden rush, 

Thought, and Light, and Knowledge came, 
Like an instantaneous gush 

From the purest fount of flame. 


Thick as atoms in the sun, 
Dancing on the dusty way, 
Thousand sparkles seemed to run, 
Meeting, mingling into day. 


*T was the Spirit’s jubilee ; 
Passion sprang, and rent his chain ; 
Mounting into ecstacy, 

Bright, and free from every stain. 


Visions, many as the stars, 

Glowing like a summer even, 

Proud as victors on their cars, 

Heralded my way to Heaven. P 
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SONNET. 
O Love! thou art a pure and holy thing, 
And none should ever dare to breathe thy name, 
Whose hearts are lit not with as bright a flame, 
As sunward burns around the eagle’s wing : 
©! let me not unworthy offerings bring 
To one, whose all-commanding power can tame 
Each vagrant wish, and stamp the brand of shame 
W here the least stains of earthly passion cling : 
Then let me gather from my inmost heart 
Pure feelings that from infancy have slept, 
Silent as waters in a hidden well; 
And to the gentle offering then impart 
The fire and tears that Sappho breathed and wept, 


When her faint cittern gave its dying swell. 
ca P. 


SONG, 
Daveurter of Beauty, Gulnare! 
Queen of the delicate graces, 
Whose smile is a minstrel, to charm away care, 
And lighten wherever it traces ; 
Health to thy clteek ! where the mantle of morn 
Flushes, with rosiest tints to adorn. 


Long may the zone that entwines 
Purity, mildness, affection, 
Shed the same lustre as constantly shines 
Around thee in angel perfection ; 
And long may the smile, that illumines thy brow, 
Live on as it does im its loveliness now. 


The lily may fade from thy cheek, _ 
With freshness no longer adorning ; 
The rose that envelopes its whiteness, may seek 
To take back her mantle of morning ; 
Yet still will love’s tenderness beam from thine eye, 
And ask for that homage no heart can deny. 


The ringlet may blanch, where it bends 
Over eyes of cerulean hue, 

That melt with the softness that young Luna lends, 
To mellow her pathway of blue; 

Yet who would not love thee, and sweetly repose 

In the bosom where true love with constancy grows! 


R. D. 
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THE BUBBLE AND BALLOON, 


soececcees «+» I slumbered as the sun went down. 

"T was a rich summer evening, and the light 
Lay pillowed on the mountains, and the clouds 
Unwilling to depart. But as it went, 

And drew its radiance home from earth and heaven, 
There was a sadness came around my thoughts 
Hallowing my visions. 

I slept. But these ineffable bright hues 

Were busy with my fancy. Idreamt. Off 

In the warm ocean of the western sky, 

I saw two beautiful strange orbs, that seemed 
To sail among the zephyrs, and to catch 

The glories of the air in which they bathed. 
The one was delicate as thought—yjust seen, 
Clear as the eyes of angels, and as fair ; 

And round its thin circumference there went 
The shifting wonders of the rainbow,—fire 
And sky and ocean, landscapes, men and trees, 
And blossoms and gold fruits, crystals and gems, 
Those thousand, thousand luxuries of light 
That play upon a bubble’s gossamer, 

And make that brilliant trifle of the earth 

The frailest and most beautiful ’neath heaven. 
The fairy creature rolled along in joy. 


Its fellow seemed of different element. 
it boasted no such glories in its course, 
Miraculous, transparencies, or change. 
The dull light of departing day was all 

nat kissed its silken canopy, and gave 
One solitary hue to all its sphere. 


Wrapt in high wonder with these lustrous things, 
What was their make, and where their journeying 
In such delightful company ; and how 

A very bubble should have lived so long 

To flaunt its splendours in the upper sky, 

Were mysteries in my fevered brain. 


Still flashed those glories o’er that lesser globe 

Never the same, and still more beautiful 

At every winged return—hues that would make 
The limner weep and wonder—-so laid on 

By that sweet artist, Nature, as if all 

The treasures of her beauties wantoned there ! 


And now some daring being of the earth 
Seemed hanging to the other—buoyed aloft 
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And reddening in the sunbeams—stretching out 
His little arms among the clouds, as glad 
That he had soared so high above his kind. 


Sudden a deathly change was on them both! 
Amid its pride and glittering, that thin sphere, 
Riding beside the sun in pageantry, 

Exploded on the air, and vanished ; 

And from the crimsor clouds the proud balloon 
Headlong, precipitate to earth, came down 
Dragging its master shuddering to death ! 


Panting I issued from my frenzied dream. 
And bears it not a lesson to the soul ? 

How like a bubble is this gay, brave world 
To him who ponders on its shifting fate 

[n contemplation’s holy reverie ! 

How beautiful it hangs in endless space 
Catching from this gold sun its countless hues, 
And by the mysteries of the Infinite 

Playing, before a witnessing universe, 

The drama of its colours! Oh! how fair 
The tints of beauty glow upon its shell ! 

How generations of bright things come out 
And glitter on its surface, to grow dim 

And fade before some other fantasy 

Of more complete enchantment. How it rolls 
Its glancing splendours to the air, as though 
Its hues would be eternal and unchanged ; 
Until in all its peerless promises, 

When ’t has outdone the rainbow in its pride, - 
It bursts amid its glory in the heavens, 

And melts upon the element ! 


Are ye ambitious? Look at that dim sphere, 
And him it has enthroned. See ye there 
Ambition and its creature. He has stepped 
Into the car of greatness; and, upborne 

By plaudits and vainglory, sweeps away 
Above the grosser regions of the world 

Into the sunlit provinces of place, 

Until his nature reels at his vast height. 

He flings to earth those grave appendages 
That may keep down his rising, and buoyed up 
By all unholy, deadly attributes, he floats 

In solitary power among the clouds! 

But here are no companions, and the air 
Falls chill and desolate around him, till 
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Grown desperate in his wildness, he forgets 
The world below him that the storms have veiled, 
And sees above the light for which he pants. 
Infatuated wretch! one effort more ! 
Higher or death !—The bubble bursts, and down, 
Shrieking and mad, through clouds and wrecks of pride, 
Dashed to the earth he spurned before, 
He lies a mangled corpse upon the hills, 
A thing for men to point and shudder at! 
G. M. 





VANITY OF EARTHLY THINGS. 


Tne dew-drop in the morning, 
That glitters on the rose ; 

The gorgeous cloud adorning 
Day’s soft and silent close ; 


The wreathed smoke ascending 
In winter’s frosty air ; 

The brilliant gems depending, 
The ice-clad branches bear ; 


The echo of the mountain, 
That dies amid the trees; 

The murmuring of the fountain, 
Lost in the fitful breeze ; 


The fragrance flowers are flinging 
The summer garden o’er ; 

The notes the lark is singing, 
When heavenward he doth soar ; 


All these are transitory, 
And but a moment live; 
And such is human glory, 
That doth vain man deceive. 


Its pageant that imposes 
So much upon the eye, 
Evanishing, discloses 
Its empty vanity. 


All earthly things are fleeting, 
However bright they seem ; 
Yet still we love their cheating, 
And still enjoy the dream. 
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Ah! soon from death awaking, 
Eternity’s broad light, 

Awful, upon us breaking, 
Shall clear our mental sight. 


To earth’s false joys alluring, 
Our hearts no more be given ; 
All solid bliss enduring 

Is found alone in heaven, 
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Napoleon and the Grand Army in Russia; or a Critical Examination of Count 
Philip de Segur’s Work. By General GouRGAND, late First Officer of Ordnance, 
and Aid-de-camp to the Emperor Napoleon. Philadelphia. 1825. 8vo. 


GENERAL GourRGAND was an officer of considerable rank, actively 
employed by Napoleon, and in his confidence. He comes forward 
to defend his deceased master, and his fellow soldiers, against the 
covert attacks of General Segur, whom he treats with very little 
ceremony. It would seem, that M. Segur was a sort of household 
drudge of the emperor’s ; a general whose business it was to run 
betore his master, and see that his quarters were in proper trim ; 
who enjoyed the advantage of seeing him often as he passed 
through the antechamber, and was upon confidential terms with 
him in all matters which had relation to his imperial Majesty’s 
personal conveniences. But General Gourgand probably pushes 
this thing a little too far. He is evidently determined to find all 
possible fault with Segur and his book ; of course, whatever he 
says, must be believed with a good deal of qualification. It is im- 
possible to deny that he impugns the authority of M. de Segur in 
some important, and many interesting particulars ; but we think 
we do justice to both parties in deciding, that General Gourgand 
does little more than confirm a suspicion, which General Segur’s 
book can hardly fail to excite, to wit, that his memory is no better 
than his imagination; that for many very entertaining and par- 
ticular anecdotes, he should have given credit to that general fund 
of camp gossip, to which every man in the army had common 
access ; and that where a lamentable hiatus was likely to occur in 
his information, he would fill it by the help of his invention rather 
than disappoint his reader. 
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Hints for the Improvement of Early Educatioa, and Nursery Discipline. Salem, 
1825. Il2mo, pp. 168. 


For the peculiar satisfaction with which we have read this new 
edition of *‘ Hints on Education’ we are no doubt partly indebted 
to the very beautiful style in which it is printed ; but more to the 
intrinsic excellence of the work, to the deep religious feeling, 
which pervades every part of it, to the sound principles exhibited 
of the science which it professes to treat, and to the practical and 
happy illustration of them by direct references to particular cases. 
It cannot fail to be an interesting and useful book to all intelligent 
parents who would gather what can be learned from others’ ex- 
perience of this important subject. ‘The work is divided into 
sixteen short chapters, each devoted to some particular topic, which 
it treats exclusively. We do not regret that we have no room for 
an extended review of the work, because we can approve it asa 
whole, and do not at present feel under any necessity of making 
exceptions. As a specimen of the style and manner we quote the 
chapter on “ Rewards and Punishments,” and hope those of our 
readers, who feel an interest in the subject, will speedily make 
themselves acquainted with the remaining parts of the work. 


** Rewards and punishments, praise and blame, are the main 
supports of authority, and its effect will greatly depend on our 
dispensing these with wisdom and caution. 

‘*A very frequent recourse to rewards does but lessen their 
effect, and weaken the mind by accustoming it to an unnecessary 
stimulus ; while punishment, too freely administered, will fret the 
temper, or, which is worse, break the spirit. 

** Locke remarks, ‘ that those children, who are the most chas- 
tised, rarely prove the best men; and, that punishment, if it be 
not productive of good, will certainly be the cause of much injury.’ 

‘It is better, therefore, if possible, to effect our purposes by 
encouragement and rewards, rather than correction. But if this be 
impracticable, we should still keep in view, that punishment, being 
in itself an evil, and intended simply to deter from what is wrong, 
and to induce submission and penitence, ought never to be ex- 
tended beyond what is absolutely necessary to secure these 
objects, and, unless inflicted by parents, or those who are possess- 
ed of the first authority, should be of the mildest and least alarm- 
mg character. 

‘‘ Not only the rod, but severe reproaches, rough handling, 
tying to bed-posts, the hasty slap, the dark closet, and every thing 
that might terrify the imagination, are to be excluded from the 
nursery. Ifa nurse be under the necessity of punishing a child, 
she may confine him for a time in a light room, remove, him from 
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table, or allow him simply to suffer the natural consequences of 
his offence. If he intentionally hurt his brother with a whip, the 
whip must for a time be taken from him. If he betray impatience 
and selfishness at table, let him be served the last, and with the 
least indulgence. Such gentle measures, administered with de- 

cision, will generally succeed, for it is much more the certaint 
and immediate execution, than the severity, of punishment, that 
will avail. A child, who is swre of being confined a quarter of an 
hour, if he strike his companion, is less likely to commit the 
offence than another who has only the apprehension that he may 
be detained an hour; for the hope of escaping with impunity adds 
no little force to temptation. Correction, also, is not to be un- 
necessarily delayed or prolonged. Delay renders it less effectual, 
and more trying to the temper ; 3 w hilst any needless continuance, 
in any way, increases the evils, and lessens the benefits, which 
might result from it. 

* There is much, in education, to be done by watching our op- 
portunities, by acting at the right season. With most children 
there is an era, and this often takes place as they are emerging 
from babyhood, in which a struggle is made for the mastery,—in 
which it 1s to be decided who is to rule,—the child, or those who 
are placed over him. At such a juncture, in order to determine 
the matter, and firmly to establish authority, it will be necessary 
to employ vigorous measures, and to suppress the first risings of a 
rebellious and disobedient spirit, by punishment, decisive ; and 
repeated till submission on the part of the child, and victory on 
that of the parent, are completely secured. So great is the im- 
portance of these contests; so great is the difficulty of carrying 
them on with the temper, and the union of firmness and affection, 
which they require, that it is desirable they should be conducted 
only by a parent. Punishment is more often to be inflicted simply 
as the consequence of a fault, and not with the idea, that it must be 
prolonged till the particular action required has been performed. 

« A child is desired, for instance, to put up his play-things, and 
he refuses with so much self-will that his attendant cannot over- 
look it, and is under the necessity of telling him that he must be 
confined in the next room for a quarter of an hour; but let her 
beware of adding, that there he shall stay till he wid/ put them up. 
This would serve merely to engage in the combat his pride and 
his obstinacy. At the end of the quarter of an hour she should 
release him from his imprisonment, without waiting to make con- 
ditions for his future obedience. 

‘It has been said, indeed, that submission, on the part of the 
offender, is the object of punishment, and such submission as may 
entitle him to receive complete forgiveness. When a child has 
been corrected, we should not rest satisfied till this object has been 
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attained ; but it is not, in all cases, to be expected, either during 
the continuance of the punishment, or immediately afterwards. 

“A well trained child, if affectionately admonished after cor- 
rection is over, and not being irritated at the idea that it may be 
continued, will generally yield at once ; but it is not considered 
necessary to put this always to the proof. He has committed a 
fault, and has suffered the consequences. Here it is often wisest 
to leave the affair for the time, choosing the earliest favourable 
opportunity, when he has more perfectly recovered himself, for 
receiving his submission, and assuring him of forgiveness. 

‘“‘ If his attendant have conducted herself in the right spirit, he 
will have felt the force of her correction, though he may not have 
shown it at the time. The next day, if she desire him to put up 
his play-things, he will, pretty certainly, obey with more than 
common alacrity. 

‘* When a child has been punished, he should be restored as 
soon as possible to favour ; and when he has received forgiveness, 
treated as if nothing had happened. He may be affectionate ‘ly 
reminded of his fault in private, as a warning for the future ; but, 
after peace has been made, to upbraid him with it, especially in 
the presence of others, is almost a breach of honour, and, certainly, 
a great unkindness. Under any circumstances, to reproach chil- 
dren in company is equally useless and painful to them, and is 
generally done from irritability of temper, with little view to their 
profit. 

‘‘We are to remember that shame will not effectually deter 
children from what is wrong; and that in employing it too much 
as an instrument of education, we have reason to apprehend we 
may lead them to act from the fear of man rather than from that 
of God. Every thing, too, which may in the least injure the char- 
acters of children, is to be strictly avoided. ‘I’o have the name of 
a naughty child will produce so disheartening an effect upon the 
mind, that the ill consequences may probably be felt through life. 
It is on this account desirable, that tutors, governesses, and nurses, 
be cautious of enlarging upon the faults of those under their care 
to any but the parents. 

‘¢ Blame, and even praise, are to be dispensed with nearly as 
much caution as punishments and rewards; for a child may be 
called ‘ good,’ ‘naughty,’ ‘troublesome,’ ‘ kind,’ or ¢ unkind,’ till 
either his temper will be kept in continual irritation, or he will 
listen with perfect indifference. 

‘¢ A child must not be punished or reproved from the impulse of 
temper; we may regulate his actions, but we cannot hope to sub- 
due his will, or improve his disposition, by a display of our own 
wilfulness and irritability ; for our example will more than coun- 
teract the good effects of our correction. If irritated, we should 
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wait till we are cool, before we inflict punishment, and then do it 
as a duty, in exact proportion to the real faultiness of the offender ; 
not to the degree of vexation he has occasioned ourselves. <A child 
should be praised, reproved, rewarded, and corrected, not according 
to the consequences, but according to the motives, of his actions— 
solely with reference to the right or wrong intention which has in- 
fluenced him. 

* Children, therefore, should not be punished for mere accidents, 
but mildly warned against similar carelessness in future. Whereas 
some people show much greater displeasure with a child for acci- 
dentally overthrowing the table, or breaking a piece of china, than 
for telling an untruth; or, if he hang his head, and will not show 
off in company, he is more blamed than for selfishness in the 
nursery. But does not such treatment arise from preferring our 
own gratification to the good of the child? and can we hope, by 
thus doing, to improve him in the government of his temper, or to 
instruct him in the true standard of right and wrong ? 

‘* Punishment, administered in anger, is no longer the disci- 
pline of love, but bears too much the character of revenging an 
injury, and will certainly excite in the sufferer a corresponding 
temper of mind. From fear, indeed, he may yield externally, but 
the feelings of his heart would lead him to resentment rather than 
to penitence and submission. Aad let it never be forgotten, that 
if we desire to perform our duties to children, it is not to their 
outward conduct, but to the heart, that we must direct our chief 
attention. 

‘To punish with effect requires decision, and sometimes cour- 
age. If, in addition to this, our punishments carry with them the 
stamp of love; if they are inflicted with an undisturbed serenity 
of temper, with a simple view to the good of the offender, ‘ not for 
our pleasure, but for his profit,’ they will rarely fail in accomplish- 
ing the intended purpose ; for children have a quick. sense of the 
motives that influence us, and their hearts are not unfrequently as 
much softened, and their affections as powerfully called forth by 
such correction, as by the most gratifying rewards that could be 
bestowed upon them.” 
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INTELLIGENCE. 





ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 


From a London paper, we learn, that at a meeting of the Royal 
Society of Literature, the Secretary read a communication from Mr 
Sharon Turner, containing a further elucidation of the following prin- 
ciples, advanced by the author in a former paper, respecting the origin 
of the resemblances and diversities of languages : 

1, “ That there are affinities existing in most of the known languages 
of the world, which cannot, with any reasonable probability, be attributed 
to chance.” 

2. “That these affinities occur in terms which are likely to have been 
used by the earliest progenitors of mankind, because they express the 
most endearing feelings, or the most common ideas ; but that they exist 
in every language, like so many fragments, more or less inoulaiad amid 
a general mass of the greatest diversities.” 

3. “That in endeavouring to trace the historical causation both of 
these affinities and these diversities, facts and reasonings having been 
adduced to suggest, that an early disruption and dispersion of the primi- 
tive society of the human race, while it was existing as an unseparated 
association, were competent to produce these phenomena ; and no liter- 
ary record having been transmitted to us, nor the tradition of any other 
cause, we may satisfactorily adopt the Mosaic narration of the confusion 
of Babel, as sufficient to account for the affinities and diversities, which 
all languages will be found to exhibit when compared with each other.” 

Mr Turner supports his principles by copious tables of words, illus- 
trative of the affinities of languages above alluded to. 





NATIVES OF THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


Tue natives of these islands are generally well made, and bear 
strong marks of activity and muscular vigour; they are in general 
somewhat larger than the Javanese, and bear some affinity in the 
features of their faces to the Malays; their noses are, however, more 
prominent; and their cheek bones not so high, nor their skins so 
dark. Their hair is of a jet black, made glossy by the constant appli- 
cation of cocoa-nut oil, as is the custom in all India, and drawn together 
and knotted on the top in the manner of the Malays. The women dis- 
play great taste in the arrangement and decorations of their hair, which 
they secure with silver or golden bodkins, the heads of which are 
frequently composed of precious stones. 

Great numbers of the Chinese reside in Manilla; and it is to their 
proverbial industry, that Luconia owes a considerable part of her 
revenue. They cultivate the sugar cane and indigo plant, and manu- 
facture them. They farm some important branches of revenue, which 
increase under their management. A large proportion of the exports 
of the islands finds its way to the China market through their means, 
and the imports from that country are proportionally great; the streets 
are lined with their warehouses and shops, and filled with merchandise 
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of various descriptions. Their simple mode of living, regulated by the 
most severe economy, insures them ultimate wealth, as their profits are 
great and certain. | 

T’he staple exports of Manilla are sugar, indigo, coffee, and cotton; 
of the former the mean annual export of three years, ending in 1817, 
was seventy-five thousand piculs; and of indigo one thousand and sixty 
quinfals were exported in 1817. The exportation of indigo has since 
greatly increased. The production of coffee is yet in its infancy, but is 
rapidly increasing. The cotton is of a fine silky texture, and very white, 
but of short staple. Some camphor and raw silk are also exported to 
the United States and Europe. White’s Voyage. 





VARIETIES. 


Pomulation of the State of New York.—The whole population by the 
returns of the last year, amount to one million six hundred and sixteen 
thousand four hundred and fifty eight; making a gain during the last 
five years, of two hundred and forty-two thousand six hundred and 
forty-eight. 

Latitude and Longitude of the Capitol at Washingion.—By a report 
made to both houses of the national legislature, in le22, by Mr William 
Lambert, who had been appointed by the President for that purpose, it 
appears that the latitude of the centre of the Capitol, by observation, is 
3s? 52’ 45" north; and its longitude from Greenwich 75° 55’ 30” west ; 
and from Paris 79° 15’ 41” west. 

Law Tracts.—P. Thomson, of Washington, has in press, and will 
publish in the course of a few weeks, a collection of the tracts, essays, 
and correspondence on the improvement of our jurisprudence, which 
have been elicited by Mr Sampson’s well known discourse on the his- 
tory of the common law. The volume will contain Mr Sampson’s Dis- 
course, with a large and valuable correspondence from some of the most 
distinguished men of the age, as well as several tracts of great merit 
and interest, by learned and able lawyers and scholars, many of whom 
are now in high public stations. Atheneum Magazine. 

Flora of Brazil_—A new scientific work, under this title, by M. 
Auguste de St Hilaire, is about to appear in Paris. Baron Humboldt 
has made his report on it tg the Institute in the most flattering terms. 

Géthe, in his eightieth. ‘year, has just republished his celebrated 
Werter, so popular in Gefinany half a century ago. He brings it forth 
once more, enriched with a prologue of a sentence or two, of which the 
following is a translation : 

“Once more, O shade so much lamented! thou darest to venture in 
the broad glare of day! You trip over a fresh field of flowers to throw 
yourself in my way, and are not afraid to look me in my face, as if 
you still existed in the fresh morning of your life! My destiny has been 
to remain on earth—and thine to quit it; thou hast passed away like a 
shadow, nor hast thou lost much by it.” 

Quarterly Review.—After the next publication of the Quarterly Re- 
view, Mr Coleridge retires from the editorship, to give himself more 
entirely up to his increasing professional duties ; and his literary place 
is to be supplied by Mr Lockhart, the author of several well known 
popular works, and son-in-law to Sir Walter Scott. 
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Congress of Panama.—U pon the subject of the contemplated congress 
at Panama, the London Courier of December 9th, observes: “ We should 
not be surprised to find the latter government [the United States} in the 
plenitude of its republican dignity, declining an honcer of so question- 
able a nature, emanating from the younger branches of the democratic 
family of the New World. The United States have shown on many 
occasions, that, notwithstanding their republican sentiments, and their 
occasional boast of republican simplicity, there prevails no inconsider- 
able portion of that attachment to form and etiquette which is supposed 
to belong only to the ancient monarchies of Europe. W ith this feeling, 
they will probably think that they ought to be placed at the head of any 
federative assembly, called together for purposes common to the politi- 
cal interests of North and South America. They may even shrink from 
an acquiescence, which would seem to imply that they were incapable 
of defending their own independence against the imaginary aggressions 
on the part of Europe, without acceding to this system of mutual 
support.” 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


AGRICULTURE. 

Memoirs of the Philadelphia Society for promoting Agriculture ; 
containing communications on various subjects in Husbandry and Rural 
Affairs. Svo. Vol. V. Price $2. Philadelphia. R. H. Small. 


ASTRONOMY. 


Exercises on the Terrestrial Globe. With Questions and Problems, 
for the Use of Families and Schools, designed to accompany Gardner’s 
Terrestrial Globe. By Samuel Worcester. 12mo. pp. 24. Boston. 
Cummings, Hilliard, & Co. 

The New American Grammar of the Elements of Astronomy, on an 
improved Plan; inthree Books. The whole sytematically arranged and 
scientifically illustrated; with several Cuts and Engravings; and adapted 
to the Instruction of Youth in Schools and Academies. By James Ryan. 
1825. 12mo. pp. 375. New York. James Ryan. 


EDUCATION. 


A Standard Spelling-Book, or the Scholar’s Guide to an accurate 
Pronunciation of the English Language; accompanied with Reading 
Lessons. Compiled for the Use of Schools. By James H. Sears. The 
revised Edition. New Haven. Durrie & Peck. 


MATHEMATICS. 


Solutions to the Miscellaneous Questions in Gummere’s Surveying, 
adapted to the Edition of that Work. 8vo. Philadelphia. Kimber & 
Sharpless. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


An Address, delivered at the Opening of the Eleventh Exhibition of 
the American Academy of the Fine Arts, May 10th, 1825. By William 
Beach Lawrence. Second Edition, with Notes. 8vo. pp. 62. New 
York. G. & C. Carvill. 
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A Collection of useful, interesting, and remarkable Events, original 
and selected, from Ancient and Modern Authorities. By Leonard 
Deming. 12mo. pp. 324. Middlebury, Vt. J. W. Copeland. 

Manual of Parliamentary Practice, compiled and arranged for the 
Use of the Senate and Assembly of the State of New York. By Aaron 
Clark, late Clerk of the Assembly. Second Edition. Albany, N. Y. 

The Christian Principle in relation to Pauperism; Dedicated to the 
—s of Pennsylvania, 8vo. Philadelphia. 

eport of a Committee of the Regents of the University, appointed 
to visit the College of Physicians and Surgeons in the City of New 
York ; made to the Regents, January 26, 1826. 8vo. pp. 37. Albany. 
Crosswell!, Barnum, and Benthuysen. 

Roman Nights, or the Tomb of the Scipios. Translated from the 
Italian of Alexanidro Verri. By a Lady of New York. 2 vols. 12mo. 
With Plates. New York. 

NOVELS. 

Changing Scenes, containing a Description of Men and Manners of 
the present Day, with Humorous Details of the Knickerbockers. By a 
Lady of New York. 2vols. 1l2mo. New York. 

The Spirits of Odin, or the Father’s Curse; a Novel. 2 vols. 12mo. 


THEOLOGY. 


A Discourse, delivered at the Opening of the Christian Meeting 
Flouse in Boston, at the Corner of Summer and Sea streets, December 
20, 1825. By Elder Simon Clough. 8vo. Boston. Register Office. 

Love to Souls the Mainspring of Ministerial Usefulness; a Sermon, 
preached at the Ordination of the Rev. Lyman Coleman, as Pastor of 
the Congregational Church and Society in Belchertown, Mass., October 
19, 1825. By Joel Hawes, Pastor of the First Church in Hartford. 8vo. 
Hartford, Conn. 





AMERICAN EDITIONS OF FOREIGN WORKS. 


The Study of Medicine. By John Mason Good, M. D.F.R.S. &c. &c. 
&vo. 5 vols. Fourth American Edition, reprinted from the last London 
Edition, greatly improved and enlarged. Boston. Wells & Lilly. 

Cornelius Nepos, de Vita Excellentium Imperatorum. From the Third 
Edition of J. H. Bremi. With English Notes. 12mo. pp. 174. Boston. 
Cummings, Hilliard, & Co. 

Starkie on Slander, with Notes and References to American Deci- 
sions, by E. D. Ingraham, Esq. 8vo. Philadelphia. P. H. Nicklin. 

Horne’s Introduction to the Critical Study and Knowledge of the 
Holy Scriptures. 8vo. 4 vols. Philadelphia. EE. Littell. 

An Essay on Venereal Diseases, and the Uses and Abuses of Mer- 
cury in their Treatment; illustrated by Drawings of the different 
Forms of Venereal Eruptions. By Richard Carmichael, M. R. I. A. 
&c. &c. With Practical Notes, &c. By G. Emerson, M. D. 8vo. 
pp. 360. Philadelphia. J. Dobson & A. Sherman. 
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